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TWO YOUNGER POETS. 
I. 

W. P. TRENT. 1 

It is now two years since "Verses by W. P. Trent," ap- 
peared, with decorations by Frank Walter Taylor. Then 
the poet was editor of this Review, and silence was imposed 
upon its contributors. Now a word may be said in their fa- 
vor without causing editorial blushes, and therefore this im- 
pression will be recorded. The book was read through three 
times in one evening, and anxiety gradually gave way to 
satisfaction. As the days went by it was unpleasant to re- 
call that there had been any anxiety at all; for here is a 
book of verses always worthy of a man of virile culture, and 
at times ardent, swift, electric, at others graceful, compla- 
cent, lovely. Matthew Arnold's poems have exerted the 
dominant influence, yet never to the exclusion of a Trentian 
quality. 

Like Arnold, he utters himself in two distinct keys. There 
is the poem direct and personal, characterized by a convin- 
cing eloquence ; and there is the poem in an assumed person, 
or at least with an acquired manner. 

"Berenice to Titus" and "Titus to Berenice" are exam- 
ples of dramatic lyrics, well sustained and subtle in work- 
manship, that with their rich music act as a spell upon us 
without confusing their sense. The second seems to us 
the nobler and more moving, yet it requires the somewhat 
lower pitch of the first for its full effect: 

Then, O the splendor of our revelings 

That knew nor measure nor satiety! 
What should we reck of the base worm that stings 

The breasts of lovelorn queens of destiny — 
Or of the Nemesis that ends the game 
Played by mad monarchs with the Paphian Dame? 

x " Verses by W. P. Trent." With Decorations by Frank Walter Taylor. 
Philadelphia: The Alfred M. Slocum Company. 1899. 
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We thought alone of passion's ecstasies, 
Of bliss that with Olympian rapture vies, 

Of wild caresses and of joys untold — 
Shall we forget, while any stars shall rise, 

My lady with the sun-kissed locks of gold? 

Surely here is a last stanza as sonorous and sensuously fer- 
vent as could be desired. " Corydon " is a stately elegy on 
Matthew Arnold in the manner of his on Clough. It is elo- 
quent, yet self-restrained. There is no dexterity for its own 
sake. The poetic passion is sincere, the sorrow manly and 
modest. It is pervaded by an atmosphere of good breeding 
which is so painfully wanting in Swinburne's and Hugo's 
poetic rhapsodies, the good breeding evidenced in a certain 
proud reserve and gracious dignity of demeanor in the verse. 
The "Bassarids" does not perform all its promise. After 
many readings, it fails to hurry us along with the bacchic 
frenzy, as we hoped it might. Its sensuality is not personal 
enough to make the poem exert a malign spell, and its spir- 
ituality too negative and conventional to stir our deeper 
selves. Yet this opinion I should like to express tentatively, 
and mainly as a criticism of its being set in the most con- 
spicuous place in the volume. "Sataspes," "Hegesias," 
and "Epicurus" are exercises in subdued, dignified blank 
verse, that have each its interest and poetic value, yet seem 
to lack that stellar serenity and loveliness which are so diffi- 
cult to obtain save as a contrast to the stormy and the strident. 
Passing now to the poems of direct self-utterance, we find 
it difficult to be moderate in our expression of sympathy and 
delight. "To Spain — 1898" is a piece of noble eloquence, 
stirring, irresistible, setting your whole being aglow. " The 
Age and the Poet," a meditation somewhat in the manner of 
Arnold's, has an accent of conviction that compels, and the 
final enthusiasm whirls the reader breathlessly into the sub- 
limest height of faith that sees visions and dreams dreams. 
"The New Aphrodite," while couching its meaning in one 
long simile of classic origin, is a modern article of belief, 
and is uttered with a lyric rapture that is rare indeed. As 
for " She's Coming," no prettier song ever hummed itself in 
Heine's German-Jewish garden of sentiment: 
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She's coming, and she brings 

A breath of spring along ; 
She's coming, and she sings 

A true-love song; 

She's coming, and the days 

Slip by like happy dreams; 
She's coming, and a haze 

Before her gleams; 

She's coming, and the skies 

Let down their golden stairs; 
She's coming, and mine eyes 

Weep unawares. 

"The Muse," "El Dorado," and "Dreamers" are su- 
perb sonnets, earnest, resonant, melodious, of which any- 
master of that form would be justly proud. Of the three, 
my personal preference is, on the whole, for "Dreamers," 
as the most original in matter and manner: 

This age, that hath exchanged Cybele's towers 

For furnace stacks upon her diadem, 

Cries: "Down with dreamers, I will none of them! 
Let fact, not fancy, test my servant's powers." 

Vain words! Did not the son of Philip dream 
And conquer? Did not Caesar dream and reign? 
Were bare facts all that tenanted the brain 

And heart of Shakespeare? Nay, they err who deem 
That fancy shapeth men to little ends; 
Your Dreamer 'tis that now, as erstwhile, bends 
The destinies of nations; and I swear 

That yonder Cyclops with the single eye, 
For unrejoicing labor should not bear 

His grimy brow and matted locks so high! 

The impression recorded here would not be regarded as 
exclusive. There are doubtless other poems in the volume 
that will please many a reader more than these commented 
on here. It is only with the desire to call attention to the 
fine quality of Mr. Trent's verse that this note is written. 
What he has of yet unpublished treasure we can only surmise. 
This much, however, seems clear. The South has in the for- 
mer editor of this Review a true poet. He has the crafts- 
manship, the intellectual sanity, the scholarly accomplish- 
ments that belong to the fewest. If he shall utter his soul to 
us, he will doubtless help save ours from the grime and the 
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greed of times. He is strongest when he assumes the pro- 
phetic role. He has a convincing eloquence that fits him for 
an appeal to the conscience. One may quote, with special 
application to his own mission, the last stanza of the "Epi- 
logue," wishing that he may take it himself to heart, and give 
us shortly other songs to cheer us on: 

Ah, no! the rush, the tumult, and the fear 

Of this our modern age 
Have only widened out the poet's sphere, 

Have given him a broader stage 
On which to act his part. 

The spiritual world of godlike aspirations, 
The kingdom of the sympathetic heart, 

The fair domain of high imaginations, 
Lie open to the poet as of old. 

Wrong still is wrong, and right is right, 
Though countless systems are through chaos rolled, 

And men compete and nations fight, 
And ships fly fast, and factories smoke, 

And flames electric leap and play, 
And with the giant piston stroke 

We throb our sickly lives away. 
For right and wrong, and weal and woe, 

Are warp and woof of all true song, 
And to declare that poetry must go 

Is to do God a wrong! 

W. N. Guthrie. 
II. 

WILLIAM NORMAN GUTHRIE.' 

Almost simultaneously two younger poets of America, 
and incidentally of Sewanee, have offered their first fruits to 
the public. The "Verses by W. P. Trent," which, though 
having the impress of 1899, appeared in the spring of 1900 
— chiefly for the purpose of private distribution among a 
small circle of friends — have just received a tribute from 
one of those friends and a sometime fellow-worker, who 
believes both in the man and the poet. The first impor- 
tant volume of verses by this friend are the "Songs of 

1 " Songs of American Destiny: A Vision of New Hellas." By William 
Norman Guthrie. Decorated by L. H. Meakin. Cincinnati: The Robert 
Clarke Company. 1900. 
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American Destiny," or more accurately described and 
better named by the subtitle, "A Vision of New Hellas." 
Without the knowledge of either writer, therefore, but by 
reason of the enthusiasm and moral earnestness of the two 
men, the editor of this Review wishes to associate the two 
names, however different their personality and varied their 
individual utterance. That two such different voices and 
individualities could proceed by a natural process of devel- 
opment from the same spot — the mother mountain of Sewa- 
nee — seems significant both of them and of the literary tra- 
ditions and culture-instinct of the place. Neither of these 
names is represented in Mr. Stedman's "Anthology" — 
which closed, indeed, as they appeared. Both deserve men- 
tion for their actual achievement and the promise they hold 
forth for others in our younger American interest. I pur- 
posely do not say Southern, for there is nothing sectional 
and provincial in their culture. Indeed, the spirit of both is 
essentially national. It is Greek culture, it is nineteenth and 
twentieth century sympathies, it is interest in matters of 
world-wide import, that animate both. 

Mr. Guthrie is a Scotsman born, though perhaps he has more 
of France than Scotland in his make-up. Most of his child- 
hood and boyhood was spent on the Continent — in France, 
Italy, and Germany. That the languages of these countries 
are known to him almost as well as his mother tongue ac- 
counts for a vocabulary remarkable even for a student in 
the use and art of words. This mastery over synonyms 
leads him not infrequently into verbal temptations. Yet 
withal riches are never to be scorned in contrast with too 
great poverty. But Mr. Guthrie's real youth and his ripen- 
ing manhood were in the days spent at his alma mater. It 
was at Sewanee that the always earnest and serious student, 
severely Calvinistic and gloomy in many of his original tend- 
encies, began to yield to the softer social side of his envi- 
ronment without losing at all scholarly attainment and liter- 
ary aspiration. This gradual but steady and marked change 
from somberness to interest in all life and thought and even 
to joviality and exuberance, yet combined with ever stronger 
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and stronger control over self, is the history of a distinct men- 
tal development and spiritual expansion. Already as a student 
he was interested in literary study. A Browning club must 
be organized while the great poet was still living whose po- 
etry found an enthusiastic interpreter; selections from the 
poetical remains of a fellow-student singularly gifted like 
Keats in the rhythm and cadences of words and called to 
an even earlier grave than Keats — Joseph H. Armstrong — 
obtained sympathetic editing. 

"A Vision of New Hellas" shows the results of conflicts 
— of a temporary plunge into hopelessness and the gradual 
fuller awakening to the prospect of a truer dawn. The fault 
of the poem is that it is too abstruse, too philosophical at 
basis, too obscure in diction, offering too little action; al- 
though it is subject to any number of phases and shades of 
mental emotion. Such is the strength and at the same time 
weakness of the conception. And yet it is to be judged 
from its own point of view. It is "a vision," an allegory, 
a symbol. It is a vision of a " New Hellas," a new era of 
mental and spiritual development and of ideals of culture for 
a new land — a deeper and truer culture than the world has 
yet seen, an ideal to be longed for, to be sought, to be real- 
ized! 

I do not know Mr. Guthrie's favorite poets who have 
most vitally influenced him. I fancy he would find it hard 
to say himself in his very wide and varied reading. Yet 
here can be traced, it seems to me, the impress of Shelley, 
Browning, and Whitman : Shelley, in its spirit and vague as- 
piration toward an ideal ; Browning, in a diction and phrase- 
ology, often perversely perplexing and baffling, which Mr. 
Guthrie can carry very far; Whitman, in an irregularity and 
even at times tortuosity of rhythm. And there is always the 
basis of the Greek dramatists and choral ode writers. The 
author confesses that these "Songs" or "Hymns," usually 
composed in the spirit of an irregular Greek chorus, are ex- 
periments in rhythm and meter. He states in his Preface : 
"That rhythm may vary with mood, betray its ebb, an- 
nounce its flow, its sudden turn of tide — make calms felt 
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and storms — he had cause to believe from theory; and 
Heine's North Sea poems, certain scenes of 'Faust,' and 
pieces by Matthew Arnold like 'The Future,' verified the 
theory. Translating Leopardi's 'Ginestra' (printed in 
' Modern Poet Prophets : Essays Critical and Interpretive,' as 
illustration of the poet's best work), much was learned of the 
plastic rhythm, picturesque, self-adaptive, in which align- 
ment indicates pauses, usually such as are not syntactic but 
passional or merely of the verse. ' The Lion,' which ap- 
peared some months past in 'To Kindle the Yule Log,' was 
the first experiment that gave its author a sense of success." 
And so in "A Vision of New Hellas " why should not a poet 
be bold and try himself by novel experiments? If his heart 
is in it and his soul is full of the message; if the ode form, 
the dithyrambic utterance, the essence of the chorus, is 
struggling for outlet — let the poet go ahead bravely and let 
us frankly give him at least the meed of attempting new 
modes of expression. 

The story or, better, conception — for there is really no 
story — can easily be gained from the poet's own statements 
in prose placed in the margin after the fashion of "The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner" in order better to attain the mean- 
ing. A "Foresong" precedes, and an "Aftersong" fol- 
lows, but the "Vision" itself is comprised in "A Song of 
Songs." In the "Foresong " the poet, like some mediaeval 
Langland in his "Vision of Piers Plowman," is looking 
down upon the sordid world from the high hill of Hellenic 

culture : 

For, one forge 

of Hephaestus, the lame God, 

seemed modern civilization, 



seemed but the temple profane 

whose God — Hermes of liars and thieves! 

The heavens too were shrouded with a pall of false philo- 
sophical conceptions. Thus depressed, to him is the " Vi- 
sion." 

It is first the goddess of harvest-home that appears, Deme- 
ter of Eleusis, who has mourned for Persephone her daugh- 
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ter, but has become comforted of her loss in that she is 
brought to understand that death is the condition of life's 
glory. 

Aidoneus! Aidoneus — 

Him I had cursed, bride-defiowerer — mocker 

at sport with rent petals, dead leaves — 

blighter — scatterer — 

spurrier underfoot of the fair — 

whom never at heart (since hateful, sullen, 

foul,) I believed to be God — in his very 

self appeared to me then, of living things 

maker; deviser of form, and of increase 

in might; cherisher; fosterer 

silent of beauty ; whose mystical touch 

worketh wonders forever! 

Now she shares the knowledge "that mortal grief might 
have immortal cure." 

Voices of maidens are heard approaching, in an irregular 
chorus effect, greeting Demeter and singing exultingly of 
the advent of Dionysus and of his miraculous birth and des- 
tiny. 

He cometh, he cometh! 'Tis he, even he, 
son of Semele! — Hail, Dionysus, 

from the low, and the mean, and the base to set free — 
from ourself, to thy height to entice us! 
God fearless, 
God peerless, 

O come, O come! 
At thy glance 
who, O God, 

can be dumb? can be dumb? 
Tread the dance, 
that ye trod, 
to flute, pipe, and drum! 

Above the chorus first a young maenad and then an older 
maenad is heard singing a " Hymn to Dionysus the elemen- 
tal," each answered by a semichorus of younger and older 
masnads and culminating in a song of all the maenads in full 
chorus. This is a favorite structural form with the author 
and is frequently repeated modified. In the ensuing "Col- 
loquy" Demeter makes known to Dionysus her office of 
consoler: 
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Wherefore, my worshipers so 

teach I pain 

and bereavement to bear, that they rise 

from brute up to man — 

his stature, dignity, calm. 

"Life and death being mystically one," Dionysus person- 
ifies "Aidoneus, King of death, King of hell," as he is also 
"Dionysus, Lord of life, Lord of earth." 

Bruised, crushed 

shall the grape-berry be; whence, pouring, 

the life-juice transmute I to fluid 

fire! 

Again are " Hymns to Dionysus, the Hero God" as the 
God of the life of nature. Sung by maenads, pans, and satyrs, 
the "Hymns" are entirely frank, entering enthusiastically 
into the dramatic conception. In the midst of their intoxica- 
tion the god is transfigured before them, " ringwise environed 
with multiplied visions emanative." The dryads, the oreads, 
the naiads, the three charities and the three muses are seen 
dancing and the group is completed by the appearance of 
Persephone as bride: 

at the palpitant life-god's side 
a tranquil apparition of girlish 
loveliness, — blue-veined temples, and hair 
wheat'n yellow, with poppies enwreath'd! 

In joy at this restoration of her daughter, Demeter remem- 
bers the past comfortings of Aphrodite, and now desires to 
call for 

Aphrodite once more, the beauty 
of flesh to the light of the world, 
that she 

the broken-hearted console, and help 
the life-loathing. 

Aphrodite is invoked by the naiads, " gay spirits, we of 
leaping wells," the spell closing with a " Chorus of the Char- 
ities." In the " Reconciliation " that follows, as Demeter has 
recalled her debt to the principle of Beauty in Aphrodite, so 
Dionysus " owe[s] a friend's undying thank " to Intelligence 
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personified in Apollo. Together, Aphrodite and Apollo, 
Beauty and Intelligence, will perfect man. 

In glowing words of Dionysus carrying their own melody 
is summed up the service of sorrow in man's development: 

The rougher 
the rind of life's fruit, 
the sweeter the juice thereof 
expressed from the seeded pulp! Wouldst thou 
again to reach the broad, warm, 
fertile plains of peace, not press 
through the icy gorge of anguish — 
feet bleeding and bruised — 
once more? 

After the " Hymn to Apollo," a chorus in structure cor- 
responding to the invocation of Aphrodite, the two "Rivals 
Divine" appear, whose spiritual union is typified by the 
voices of a naiad and an oread merging their hymns and re- 
sponses. Demeter, Persephone, and Dionysus, seized with a 
mood of mad prophetic fury, prophesy to the future world 
the mighty significance of the marriage of Beauty and Truth, 
the union of Art and Science, the blending of both in the 
highest culture and life. And thus it becomes a "Song of 
American Destiny." 

This is the climax of the poem. " Hymns Hymeneal" and 
" The Banquet of the Gods " conduct to a rapid end. Be- 
tween the two, in an " interlude," it is revealed that satyrs, 
pans, and maenads, typifying the worldly and those given 
over to natural desires, are not doomed to perish, but must 
undergo a spiritual transformation. Aphrodite and Apollo 
are enthroned high in the New Olympus, and are there glo- 
rified by maenads, satyrs, pans, nymphs, charities, and muses, 
while Demeter as "Sorrow" and Dionysus as "Heroic 
Self-Sacrifice " lift up the spiritual life of mankind. 

The conclusion or " Aftersong" is the poet's ecstasy, the 
seer's vision of the dark, foul city of his first dream made pure 
and light — "gables, chimneys, towers, pinnacles, spires, to 
crystal commuted." The world seems transformed to an 
amphitheater, a vast field. The universe covers all conti- 
nents as " man's arena of achievement," 
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where the nations throng 
agape, young and old 
at the spectacle new, the last act 
of hell — heaven's first: 
the deification of Man! 

For 

Surely it should be, wherefore 

it shall be, it must be, it is 

as I saw it and see it again, 

and in vision have shown it to thee! 

This ending is an echo of the enthusiasm of the new life as 
revealed in Browning's "Saul." There are some hard 
words and lines in the "Aftersong;" it seems more conscious, 
it is obviously more didactic, and is less poetic. There is not 
the same innate movement as before. 

Reviewing the whole poem, there is a good deal of " ex- 
periment." The constant flow of emotion expressed in ever- 
changing rhythms and the absence of obviously lyrical and 
musical passages make the poem difficult and generally un- 
popular reading. But the poem was felt so, and so was ut- 
tered. This irregular, sometimes jerky, always dithyrambic 
meter has become the style of the poet. Yet there are ex- 
ceptions enough to show the command of the author likewise 
over more usual forms, had he but chosen to use them. The 
" Hymeneal Hymn " of the muses, dedicated to music, shows 
this normal expression, and hence is more lyrical. Were one 
to point out definite heights attained by the poet's enthu- 
siasm, there could be named the ecstasy reached in the 
" Hymn to Apollo " and the complete mingling of motifs in 
the close of the song of the " Rivals." Other passages, like 
the third division of " The Reconciliation " or the first two 
of the "Aftersong," grow Whitmanesque in the fantasticality 
of wording and movement. 

That here is an original and gifted mind forging its way 
into paths of its own so as to find self-expression we cannot 
doubt. And even where we may not always approve what is 
so new and foreign to unaccustomed ears, we can recognize 
the sincerity and conviction of the note, the wealth of dic- 
tion, the dramatic intensity, the realization of the images in- 
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voked, and the many brilliant purple patches clothing ideas 
at once imaginatively fresh and strong. 

John Bell Henneman. 

Note. — After the above was written a new brochure of verse by Mr 
Guthrie, under the title of "The Hemlock and Other Symbols" (Robert 
Clarke Co., 1902), appeared for the winter and Christmastide. The same 
dithyrambic principles of versification — "gropings after a form descriptive, 
dramatic, and lyric at one and the same time" — as essayed in the "New 
Hellas " are still observed. In this metrical structure are the three chief 
poems — "symbolic odes:" "The Old Hemlock," which gives the title to the 
pamphlet; "The Rime of the Tarn," "immortal sure witness to the truth 
and the youth of the earth ; " and " The Defiled Mountain Torrent," pre- 
paring for " the transparency thou shalt yet achieve thee." Other poems 
follow, some written ten and twelve years ago, in more conventional forms. 
That Mr. Guthrie is attaining greater freedom and keeping firmer hold over 
self, his subjects, and his metrical effects can hardly be doubted. More open 
to doubt may be that his new forms will obtain general acceptance. 
But, just as is the case with much of Whitman's verse — which still seems 
the vital influence in the apparent formlessness of his form — the author 
rightly insists: "the trained ear is the final judge, provided only the living 
voice, not the superficial eye, be the interpreter for the ear." In such a 
metrical scheme there is a legitimate striving in ode form after something 
like the multifarious and complex effects of the highly subtle symphony of 
music and of nature. 



